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battle did not necessarily mean headlong retreat.
The French were invariably able to retire, if
they preferred to do so, to a strong prepared
position where they could not be assailed, while
the mobility of Marlborough3 s armies was not
such as to make simple the task of catching the
French in an unfavourable position, and the
lengthy and tedious business of deploying in
battle formation afforded frequent opportunities
for escape. Marlborough therefore had to resort
to methods of surprise to force the French to
fight as an alternative to a humiliating retreat,
and it was his employment of surprise rather
than his consistent habit of seeking battle that
is the supreme proof of his genius.

To the actual tactical dispositions for battle
Marlborough made several novel contributions.
He revived Cromwell's and Rupert's use of the
cavalry as a shock instead of a missile weapon.
The early seventeenth-century custom had been
to allow the cavalry after going into the fray to
halt and deliver musket fire, thereby throwing
away the advantage of their superior speed.
Marlborough had his cavalry move at a brisk
trot, fight in a line three deep as under Cromwell
and Rupert, and use the sword as their exclusive
weapon. According to Colonel Kane, who
fought in his army, the Duke "would allow
the horse [cavalrymen] but three charges of
powder and ball to each man for a campaign,
and that only for guarding their horses when at
grass and not to be made use of in action."
With his infantry, on the contrary, he laid primary
stress on the correct employment of firearms.